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across to the still drearier pile of the library, impressed
him at first. Later he takes this as a sign of crudity.
But he cannot at any time have loved it. And
he certainly hated the "howling" of riotous under-
graduates.

In Arnold and Newman the spires of Oxford and
the snapdragon on her walls awoke a romantic longing
that is scarcely discoverable in Ruskin. But however
deep might be her offence, he was loyal to the trust
Oxford had given him and loyal to the idea of a
University. "It is," he said long afterwards to his
pupils, "the scholar's duty to know and love the per-
petual laws of classic literature and art." That was
the reason of their presence at the University, and
he warned his hearers that he had nothing to give
them that they could sell. " If you come to get
your living out of her, you are ruining both Oxford
and yourselves."

From reticences and implications rather than from
overt statements, some hint may be caught of Ruskin's
attitude towards his University. Of his return thither,
and of his work as Professor, something will be said
on a later page. We have now brought him to the
year 1842, in which he took his B.A. degree and was
entitled to sign himself " A Graduate of Oxford."
That modest title he put to a memorable use. It was
the signature of the first volume of " Modern Painters,"
the work in which he found his vocation. The claims
of Poetry and the Church had faded away before the
new vision of Ruskin the Art Critic.